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EDITORIAL 


For a long time past there have been encouraging signs of a more 
balanced approach to the study of the Bible, among Catholics and non- 
Catholics alike. The change over is naturally more noticeable among 
non-Catholics for they had travelled further. This new direction to 
Biblical study is very largely a reaction to the excesses of Biblical criticism 
which have been so familiar a feature of our intellectual landscape, for 
the past century and a half. It is not difficult to understand both ten- 
dencies. Our knowledge of Semitic languages and literature increased 
so rapidly during the nineteenth century that the study of the Bible 
centred largely on its philological and literary aspects. Inevitable as 
this may now seem, nevertheless it brought in its train the serious decline 
of the theological study that, after all, is or should be the chief aim of the 
student of the Bible. This decline seems to have come about in two ways, 
at least in non-Catholic circles. The Bible was considered more and more 
on the level of any other ancient literature and interpreted according 
to the same principles. Much that once had seemed to be supernatural 
was now seen to be capable of a natural explanation, and the principle 
was very reasonably formulated that the supernatural ought not to be 
invoked where a natural explanation would suffice, and was warranted 
by the context. But critics went much further than this. Those with 
rationalistic tendencies soon reached the point of excluding the 
supernatural altogether and with it nearly all the theological doctrine 
of the Bible. A second reason for the decline in theological interpretation 
may be found in the absorption of the critic in his textual and literary 
analysis. The material to be studied soon became so vast in volume 
that it required a lifetime of study to master it. No doubt the critic often 
intended to pass on to the theology, but too often that time never came 
and the means became an end. The effect on the pupils of such men 
was what one might expect. Either they acquired an interest in criticism 
for its own sake, or accepted it with apathy, or reacted violently against 
its religious aridity. This is substantially the analysis of the situation 
among non-Catholics as presented by Dr. Lowe, in The Interpretation 
of the Bible (ed. C. W. Dugmore), p. 108, and to a lesser degree it is 
true also of some Catholics, _ 

There can be small doubt that the over-emphasis of the textual and 
literary side provoked a distaste for it and a desire to return to the reli- 
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gious doctrine of the Bible. This was chiefly noticeable in regard to the 
Old Testament. It began to be studied once more as a whole instead of 
being regarded as a collection of ancient documents. Its deep significance 
‘ in relation to the New Testament came to be better appreciated. The 
spiritual or mystical sense, which Catholics for so long had been almost 
alone in recognizing, was rediscovered, as it were, by non-Catholics 
and recognized as an essential method of interpretation of the Old 
Testament. Catholics, too, deepened their knowledge of this method 
of interpretation by a study of the Fathers, the Liturgy and in general 
the Tradition of the Church. For many, this has been in effect a redis- 
covery of the Old Testament as well as a deeper knowledge of the New. 
It has meant further a much better appreciation of the Liturgy for no- 
where do we find so extensive a use of the Scriptures and so much light 
thrown on its traditional interpretation. 

Are we then on the way to a genuine Biblical revival? As far as 
Catholics are concerned, the signs appear to be most prominent in 
certain Continental countries. But as already indicated, the revival is by 
no means confined to Catholics. It is common to all who appreciate 
and study the Bible. 

An interesting, and, we think, encouraging feature of this in England 
recently has been the extensive study by certain Anglo-Catholics of the 
mystical or spiritual sense of Scripture, in which they are returning to 
an appreciation of a traditional interpretation of the Church. May the 
Holy Spirit lead them further towards his Truth. 


Back-Numbers of ScripTURE. A member would be very glad to obtain 
copies of ScrIPTURE, First Series, for October 1944, January 1945. Has 


anyone copies to spare? If so please communicate with the Editor, 
stating price. 


Lending Library. 1n the last number we appealed for certain books 
and the generosity of our members was not found wanting. Within a 
week or so the following works had been presented: By Rev. T. Bird, 
D.D., MacRory, The Epistles of St Paul to the Corinthians, Boylan, 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans ; anonymously, Ricciotti, “The Life 
of Christ, icheti The Date of the Acts and of the Synoptic Gospels. 
We sincerely thank the donors. 


Books and Periodicals Received. 


From Kath. Bibelwerk Stuttgart : 
Straubinger, Job, Ein Trostbuch, 1947. 
From Ch. Beyaert, Bruges, Belgium : 
Gorce, Petite Introduction a I’ Etude des Péres. 
Gorce, Newman et les Péres. 
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Aelred de Rievaulx, L’ Amitié Spirituelle (Présentation, Traduction 
et notes par J. Dubois). 
Poelman, Plongées dans les Actes. 
Hoorna rt, Le Bréviaire, Priére de tous. 
Les Psaumes et les Cantiques du Bréviaire Romain (Text of the new 
Latin Psalter with a French translation by Van der Waeter). 
From Sands and Co. : 
, Messenger, Two in One Flesh, 3 vols. 1949. 
Analecta Lovaniensia et Orientalia. 
Cerfaux, La Charité Fraternelle et le Retour du Christ selon Jo. xiii, 
33-8. 1948. 
Van den Busche, Le Texte de la Prophétie de Nathan sur la Dynastie 
Davidigque. | 
Coppens, Miscellanées Bibliques, xviii—xxiii. 1948 
Collectio Hebraica Hierosolymitana xv. Histoire d’une Ame de Ste. 
Thérése de l’Enfant Jésus. Traduction Hébraique, sous la direction 
du R. P. J.-M. Paul Bauchet, O.C.D. 
From S.C.M. Press : 
Hunter, The Gospel according to St. Mark. 1949. 


Catholic Biblical Quarterly. 

Pax. 

Cultura Biblica. 

Verbum Domini. 

Theologisch-praktische Quartal Schrift. Linz a. d. Donau. Austria. 
Collationes Brugenses. 

Bibel und Kirche, 1949. Kath. Bibelwerk. 


“THE DISCIPLE WHOM JESUS LOVED” 


WITNESSES TO CHRIST. III. ST JOHN THE APOSTLE 


“That which existed from the beginning—that which we have seen 
with our eyes, what we have watched, what our hands have handled . . . 
we are speaking of the Word of Life . . . yes, that Life was manifested 
and we have seen it and are bearing witness to it and are proclaiming 
to you that Eternal Life . .. what we have seen and what we have heard, 
that we are proclaiming to you too !” (I John i, 1-3). 


With these words, almost breathless in his earnestness, St. John begins 
his First Epistle. He is determined to bear witness to a fact—a physical 
fact, not only a mystical experience ; his eyes have seen—his ears have 
heard—his hands have touched That which was eternal and yet as truly 
man as he himself was. There were already those who were “ anti-Christ,” 
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who denied either the divine sonship of our Lord, or, what seems strange 
to us, the truth of his humanity (iv, 2, 3): but we, he repeats (iv, 14), 
have seen and are bearing witness that the Father has sent the Son as 
Saviour of the world. True, he agrees that there is another sort of 
“witness,” that which God ‘himself bears to his Son by sending his 
Spirit into the hearts of believers, so that they know the truth also 
because of a direct experience : but it is not of this, precisely, that we 
shall be writing, but of the fact that John regards himself as, first and 
foremost, a witness to the truth concerning Jesus Christ.! 

So too in the Apocalypse, John bears witness to the word of God, 
and the witnesses given by Jesus Christ himself (i, 2), and tells how he 
is bidden write down his visions and make them known to all (11): 
again, he is told he must “ prophesy ” to many peoples and nations and 
languages and kings (x, 11): and the book ends with the intertwined 
testimony of our Lord, his Angel-messenger, and St. John himself. 

The Gospel according to St. John has “ witness”’ as a constantly 
recurring theme. The witness of the Baptist—“ he came for a witness” 
(i, 7): “ this is the witness of John” (19) : “‘ And John bare witness— 


‘I have beheld . . . I have seen . . . I have borne witness’ ”’ (32-4). 
“He who was with thee, to whom thou didst bear witness . . . he is 
baptizing !” “ (But) you yourselves bore me witness that I said: ‘I 


am not the Christ !’” (iii, 26-8). Soon, once more, our Lord himself 
passes into a higher witness—“ You sent to John, and he bore witness 
to the truth ; but (now) the witness which I receive is not (merely) from 
man !” (vv. 33> 34s 36). However, I repeat, we are not to think, here, 
of the divine witness to our Lord, but of that given by the Evangelist. 
And after his remembrance of how our Lord himself was * witness 
to the Truth ” (xviii, 37), what can be more emphatic than his declaration 
that what he had written was written “that you might believe” (xx, 
31), followed by either his own, or his “ Secretary’s ” attestation (xxi, 
24): “ This is the disciple who bears witness of these things and wrote 
these things, and we know that his witness is true,” echoing thus 
John’s witness after the piercing of our Lord’s side : “ He who saw has 
borne witness and his witness is true ; and he knows that he says what is 

e” (xix, 35). No one could be more emphatic that the writer is not 
inventing, but witnessing : the writer is witnessing to facts of experience ; 
you might almost think that he foresees the time when men would say 
that he was constructing pious allegories out of his own head and he is 
insisting that he was doing nothing of the sort. He said what he had 
seen : he is a witness to Christ, and Christ to God, and God to Christ. 

So far I have wished only to underline the fact that St. John regarded 


1 The notion of “‘ witnessing ” haunts him in these three letters of his ; and in the 
third, he rejoices that the love of those to whom he writes is borne public witness 
to ; and he mentions a Demetrius to whom “ all” bear witness, and he adds his own 
witness, “ and thou knowest that our witness is true ” (6, 12). 
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himself, in so far as he was writing (and doubtless when he was speaking) 
as an eye-witness to our Lord. Now we ought to ask whether St. John 
was likely to be a good and trustworthy witness. In the Synoptic Gospels 
all we hear about him is that he came with his brother James asking for 
the.two top places in the Kingdom they expected (Matt. xx ; Mark x) ; 
and again, when our Lord was refused leave to enter a small town, 
John and James demanded that lightning should strike the place and 
were called a couple of thunderbolts themselves . . . ambitious, then, 
and hot-headed. From his own document, we see that John showed 
more courage during the Passion than any of the other Apostles: we 
have more than his own testimony. that he was “ the disciple whom 
Jesus loved ”—what greater proof of this could we ask than that our 
Lord should entrust his own Mother to him from the Cross ? 
NoTE.—It is a consistent tradition that he lived to be very old ; but John xxi, 22 
makes it clear that this was not to be founded on what our Lord said to St. Peter. 
Peter, who had been told, not obscurely, the manner of death that awaited him, 
asked what would happen to John. Our Lord said: “ Suppose that I should will 
him to go on living till I come . . . (to that far-off Second Coming), that is not your 
affair! ” Our Lord, if I may say so, not seldom used startling “‘ exaggerations ”—such 
as the grain that should produce a hundred-fold: the officer who had embezzled 
10,000 talents (Matt. xviii, 24), almost the revenue of a whole province, and was 
“ forgiven.” Our Lord practically said to St. Peter : “ You are going to be martyred : 
but suppose I decide that John shall go on living till the end of the world—that 


is no business of yours ! Your vocation is your vocation and nobody else’s is.” 


John’s vigour was different from Peter’s impetuosity: they both 
ran to the Sepulchre: John got there first, but a certain awe checked 
him—but not Peter—from going in. No one can fail to see that vigour 
in the Apocalypse (a book which, to my feeling, positively vibrates 
with passion—not least in his description of the Fall of Rome and his 
Dirge over the wanton city), and yet, what self-restraint ! Even if his 
First Epistle may seem (as it does to me) the work of a very old man, 
that too is forceful as well as gentle. 

The theme of “love” recurs so constantly in ‘his writings, and his 
mystical intuition is so sublime that his clear-sighted realism, his artistic 
sense and, if I may so put it, his almost caustic humour are not always 
noticed. Evidently we have no space to given examples of this : enough 
to refer to his “‘ letters” to the Asiatic churches, each of which contains 
vivid little allusions to local circumstances: and again, his frequent 
adoption and simplification of ancient imagery: and re-read the whole 
of chapter ix of his Gospel about the man born blind; and indeed 
chapter iv, about the woman of Samaria ! 

St. John ends his “ book ” (save for its ‘‘ appendix ’’) with the words : 
“ Many other signs therefore jesus did in the presence of the disciples 
[John associates them with himself as witnesses] which are not written 
in this book: but these are written that you may believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing you may have life in his 
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Name ” (xx, 30-1). So what John’s purpose is, is clear ; and his method, 
sO to put it, normally is to relate some episode and then to develop its 
spiritual significance by means of a discourse. Thus the miracle of the 
multiplication of the bread is followed by the discourse on the Bread of 
Life and the Holy Eucharist in particular: that of the paralyzed man 
“restored to life” and activity, is preface to that marvellous discourse 
in which our Lord speaks of his Father’s “ working” and his own 
‘work ” and the issue of these into a New Life for men. I feel that I 
must, against the grain (for I would rather be descriptive than argumen- 
‘tative and disagreeing with what I think false and even foolish), interpolate 
two considerations. First, if (as some critics have said) John invented his 
incidents, they “‘ prove” nothing whatsoever. He offers them, throughout, 
as signs because facts. An “ allegory” would have been no use to him. 
His discourses, however, are “ authentic” in a different way. You can 
read e.g. the Discourse with Nicodemus in three minutes, even going 
slowly. But our Lord certainly spent long when talking to Nicodemus, 
or to the woman by the well, nor was St John present on either of these 
or similar occasions, nor, if he had been, would he have been a stenogra- 
pher . . . He could not have learnt what was said save because our Lord 
told him, and he then worked down to the essential points, always 
“in function ” of his own point—“ Life in His Name.” True, you cannot 
always be quite sure where John’s “ reporting ” shades off into his own 
comment on what he has reported ; but however much his “style” 
is noticeable in his “‘ report,” his whole aim would have been missed had 
he been merely inventing : he would have been horrified had you said 
he was substituting Azs doctrine for our Lord’s: he is telling us wha: 
Jesus said and meant. But since John’s aim is to report a “ message,” 
it is only unconsciously, so to say, that he pictures for us the “ character ” 
of our Lord. Yet he does so picture it, and most vividly, as we see if we 
look for, precisely, those tiny touches which we should expect in a brief 
document which does not profess to be a “ word-portrait.” 

Is there not a gentle, respectful (for our Lord was after all much younger 
than Nicodemus), yet almost humorous rebuke in the words: “ Art 
thou ‘ the Master in Israel’ and knowest not these things ?” (iii, 10) : 
is there not a delicacy of approach in his asking the Samaritan woman to 
give him water to drink—knowing exactly how she would reply and 
how, as always, he could pass on from the more “ material” to the 
transcendent ? And though he had begun by feeling so tired (sedebat 
sic : iv, 6), and though in the disciples’ absence he had had neither 
food nor drink, how the vision of fields golden for the harvesting had 
uplifted his soul till all the weariness had left him ! And, at once, his 
unselfishness . . . if it be he who has sown, it is they who shall reap, 
“‘ that he who sows and he who reaps may rejoice together” (iv, 36). 
Notice too his seeking for the once blind man who had been excommuni- 
cated, until he found him and completed his spiritual cure ; his tender 
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guidance of St. Martha towards the full understanding of himself as Lord 
of Life: his sending of Magdalen as messenger to the Apostles after 
the Resurrection. As for the chapters xiii to xvi, they contain, in reality, 
all the tenderness, the sudiimity, the serenity in pain that go to compose 
that “ character” of Christ to which history shows no parallel. 

St. John, beginning his Gospel, sends us back to the origins of the 
world, and now our Lord tells Nicodemus of the new and heavenly 
creation—the new world, the sew self, that are still more wonderfully 
to be brought into being by water and the Spirit. Then to the woman 
by the well he tells how he himself can give that life, because he possesses 
it: and the life is to be nourished by mysteriously feeding upon him— 
nothing but himself cou/d be the adequate sustenance and increasing 
of that life. And in fine, owing to his oneness with the Father, he can 
say to St. Martha that he is that life—‘‘ 1 am the Resurrection and the 
Life.” It is to this doctrine that St. John bears witness, and, in telling-us 

‘of the doctrine, it is essentially of our Lord that he is speaking. 


Volat avis sine meta Tam implenda quam impleta 
Quo nec vates nec propheta Numquam vidit tot secreta 
Evolavit altius : Purus homo purius.! 


C. C, MARTINDALE, S.J. 


THE SCROLLS NEWLY DISCOVERED IN 
PALESTINE 


FURTHER COMMENT 
Wiees we live indeed in an age of great discoveries, certainly 


the most important for biblical studies, and perhaps even the 
most sensational of all, has been the finding of new, in the main 
Hebrew, manuscripts in the summer of 1947, in a cave at the north- 
western end of the Dead Sea, a bit below the latitude of Jerusalem. 
Details of the discovery, description of the documents and initial studies 
of them have already begun to appear, predominantly in America.? 


1“ So high, so limitless his flight—That never prophet, never seer—Winged a 
more lofty way :—Never pure-hearted man more purely contemplated—Mysteries 
accomplished and yet to be fulfilled. 

2 Cf. G. E. Wright, “A Phenomenal Discovery,” The B(iblical) A(rchaeologise 
XI (1948), pp. 21-3; John C. Trever, “ The Discovery of the Scrolls,” ibid. pp., 
45-57; “‘ Preliminary Observations on the Jerusalem Scrolls,” B(ulletin of the) 
A(merican) S(chools of) O(riental) R(esearch) 111 (1948), pp. 3-16 ; Millar Burrows, 
“The Contents and Significance of the Manuscripts,” BA, |. c., pp. 57-61 ; “ Variant 
Readings in the Isaiah Manuscript,” BASOR, |. c., pp. 16-24; W. H. Brownlee, 
“The Jerusalem Habakkuk Scroll,” BASOR 112 (1948), Op. 8-18 ; A. Bea, “Nova 
Manuscripta Hebraica,” Biblica 29 (1948), pp. 446-8; J.-M. Paul Bauchet, “ A 
Newly Discovered Hebrew Manuscript,” SCRIPTURE IV (1949), pp. 21-2; cf. also 
pp. 2-3. Further discussion is found in L’ami du clergé 59 (1949), PP- 49-52 
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It is now known that eleven scrolls were found in all, of leather or parch- 
ment, and of these six, of which we shall speak below in particular, are 
in possession of the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. The five which were 
secured by the Syrian Orthodox Convent of St. Mark in Jerusalem are 
now outside Palestine in safekeeping, and are being studied from 
photographic copies in America. Of this latter group two contain the 

"so-called Sectarian Document, another a Commentary on Habakkuk, 
another the complete text of the prophet Jsaiah, and the last, so far as 
‘known at the present writing, has not yet been opened because of its 
fragile condition. About the last two items some remarks are here called 
for. First, there are not two copies of the Isaiah manuscript, as at first 
thought, but only one, now owned by the Syrian convent mentioned 
above. It had been in Prof. E. B. Sukenik’s hands for a few days in 
January of 1948, but could not be finally purchased by him for the Hebrew 
University because of the difficulties of passing from one part of the city 
to the other during its war-torn existence. Thus, however, it is at least 
explained how Prof. Sukenik was able to publish chapters 42 and 43 
of the Book of Isaiah (see below). Second, the writer has been informed 
by Professor William F. Albright of the Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, in a letter dated 22nd December, 1948, that the last document 
“(not yet unrolled) turns out to contain at least part of the Aramaic 
original of Enoch !” 

Since, thanks to the publications referred to above, the manuscripts 
entrusted to the American Jerusalem School of Oriental Research for 
scientific study and final publication are becoming known without delay, 
it is a matter of interest and importance to learn more about those now 
in possession of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. A preliminary 
study of these by Prof. Sukenik,' has appeared in a handsome Hebrew 
volume of the Bialik foundation, a book which has already given rise 
to spirited comment, regarding dating and interpretation.? In the 
morning of 5th February, 1949, before a small group in the Ambasciatori 
hotel in Rome, Prof. Sukenik, who was on his way to the United States 
for a short interval, delivered a most interesting lecture on the newly- 
found manuscripts, dwelling mostly on those of the Hebrew University. 
After narrating the circumstances of their finding and acquisition, he 
reaffirmed his belief that the scrolls were really part of a Genizah, that is 
a depository for manuscripts which were no longer needed by the 
community for further use.? Of the six in possession of the Hebrew 

1E. L. Sukenik, Deposited Scrolls from an Ancient Genizah Discovered in the Desert 
of Judah. Preliminary Report, Jerusalem (1948) in 4°, pp. 43, pls. 13. 

2H. L. Ginsberg, “The Hebrew University Scrolls from the Sectarian Cache,” 
BASOR 112 (1948), pp. 19-23 ; Henri del Medico, “‘ La découverte d’apocryphes 
de l’Ancien Testament dans le désert de Judée,” Recherches de science religieuse XXXV 
(1948), Pp. 589-92. 

8 J. C. Trever, op. cit., BASOR, p. §, n. 9 maintains that we have to do here with 


a library rather than a Genizah, since the scrolls were obviously sealed up so as to 
. be preserved. 
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University two are still unrolled; from the others it is felt that new 
supplementary material will be given to the Talmud. Some letters have 
points above and below them, indicating where a correction was to be > 
made, a practice found also in early Greek manuscripts. Scholars are 
already agreed that the new discoveries will render imperative a thorough 
revision of Hebrew grammar. Their value for textual criticism, too, 
cannot as yet be fully evaluated, but great it certainly will be. In this 
connection the question of ligatures, as in the case of kaph, ‘ayin, and 
nun, will play an important role. Prof. Sukenik has often found four 
letters connected, and in the document he has called The Scroll of the 
War of the Children of Light with the Children of Darknéss he has found 
one hundred and sixty ligatures alone. This phenomenon, he feels, 
will go a long way to solving many of the problems raised-in Friedrich 
Delitzsch’s Lese-und Schreibfehler im Alten Testament. 

The Scroll of the War of the Children of Light with the Children of 
Darkness. This document has been so named because of its contents, 
since the title was not preserved, not even at the end of the scroll. 
This scroll is of leather, is 2.90 metres long and 0.16 in width, and 
contains nineteen columns. It has no separations between sentences, 
but only between sections, and when one’ of these terminates at the end 
of a line, then a completely blank space is left before the next section 
begins. At the lower margin of the text, about three lines are missing, 
owing chiefly to the injury sustained from the bitumen with which the 
document had been sealed. The script of this document is the most 
beautiful of all those in possession of the Hebrew University, and may 
be compared perhaps with the script of the Habakkuk roll, which is 
clear and elegant, and, from examples the writer has seen, is less crowded 
than the scroll under discussion. 

Of the date of this document we shall speak presently. As regards 
its contents, we have a narration of a war of the descendants of Levi, 
Judah, and Benjamin against Edom, Moab and Ammon, The high priest, 
kéhen haré’sh carries the principal role, and he sounds his trumpet 
during the whole of the battle, before which, of course, he addresses his 
warriors. Parts of this address are truly sublime, and other passages in 
the scroll are strongly reminiscent of biblical literature. In fact a number 
of verses from the Balaam pericope are cited. It is to be noted that, in 
this warfare, victory at times will be on the side of darkness, although 
final triumph. is reserved for the children of light. Leaders for the war 
are elected by a council of fifty-two, and in the actual waging of it, the 
trumpet, as might be suspected from what has been said above, plays a 
prominent part, since it is blown for the assembly, for the attack, etc. 
Most interesting are the names inscribed on the trumpets, e.g. “ The 
Peace of God,” and on the standards of different complements of troops. 
of one thousand, one hundred, fifty and ten. On the standard, for example, 
of one hundred, we have a name such as “ The Wrath of God against 
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Belial.” This practice of so naming recalls to us the naming of the Ark 
of the Covenant and of the cresset pillars, Joachin and Boaz, before the 
temple of Solomon. There is also an excellent description of war-horses. 
They must be stallions, swift of foot, tender of mouth so as to be easily 
guided, and must have long wind so as to be apt for battle. For this latter 
purpose they must also be well accustomed to terrifying sights. Our 
thoughts turn spontaneously here to the vivid pga of the 
war-horse in Job xxxix, 19-25. 

Scrolls of Thanksgiving Songs. Three scrolls contain these songs, 
the texts of two of which have already been published. Each of the three 
scrolls is 0.305 m. wide, and has four columns with thirty-four or thirty- 
five lines to a column. In these columns, however, both upper and 
lower parts are missing. The script is not so clear as in the preceding 
Scroll of the War etc., and the final mém, nun, sade and kaph are not so easily 
recognizable as there, but perhaps this should not be insisted upon since 
the distinction between these same final and medial letters is not always 
made on the ancient graffiti either. The text is like the Book of the Psalms, 
and contains hymns which for their depth of religious sentiment and 
devoutness of expression may be compared, as Prof. Sukenik feels, 
with the most beautiful of the world’s literature. In them the just man 
endures great fear and torment of soul, and the wicked lie in wait to 
ensnare him. But he remains steadfast, knowing he will arise again to 
praise God’s name, while they will be swallowed up in the abyss. The 
hymns would be quite appropriate for the survivors of battles against 
the enemies of God, and hence may be connected by logical sequence to 
the Scroll of the War of the Children of Light with the Children of Darkness. 

The Scroll of Isaiah has already been referred to with bibliographical 
indications. The scroll is about eight metres long, is excellently preserved, 
and contains the sixty-six chapters of the book in perfect continuity 
without any sign that we have to do here with two or more authors. 
The material is presented as one. Without dwelling on the many interest- 
ing aspects of this document we should like to illustrate from it what 
help may be expected in understanding our Massoretic text. For example, 
in Isaiah xl: 6b, the Massoretic pointing is to be corrected to read not, 

“and he said...” but, “and I said...” for our scroll has wa ’6mer 
agreeing with the Septuagint and the “Vulgate. Again, in the MT of 
Isaiah xl, verses 7a and 8a are identical, both ending in the word sis. 
In our new scroll the equivalent of one complete verse is lacking, and 
this has been taken to be 7b and 8a, due to homoeoteleuton (sis) ; as a 
matter. of fact a later scribe made the proper restoration in between the 
lines and on the left margin of the column. Now, in the Vulgate, both 
verses 7 and 8 are found, but in the Septuagint, we find the same con- 
dition as in our new-scroll : the equivalent of one verse is missing ! 
Prof. Sukenik suggests that this is the entire verse 7 (not 7b and 8a), 
and that its absence in the Septuagint may indicate that it was lacking 
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also in the Vorlage of the first scribe of our new scroll, but not in that 
- of his corrector, the second scribe. The first explanation seems more 
plausible to the writer, and in any case we may feel confident that verse 
7, as well as 8, was original, for the parallelismus membrorum with 
repetition in this poetic passage of Isaiah are genuine phenomena of 
ancient Canaanite composition as we are learning more and more from 
Ras Shamra. As a last example of the value of our scroll for textual 
criticism we may point to the simple nuance—so simple that it has passed 
hitherto unobserved— given in Isaiah xl, 12 “ Who hath measured the 
waters in the hollow of his hand .. .?” This has been the usual trans- 
lation, and the whole verse implies the futility of measuring cosmic 
wonders with puny instruments. The Septuagint version reads “‘ water ” 
(td hudor) and the Vulgate reads aguas. R. Kittel’s Biblia Hebraica 
notes that we should read, not mayim “ waters,” but yammim “ the 
seas.” But our new scroll supplies us with the most obvious and perfect 
solution : it reads me yam, thus “ Who hath measured the waters of the 
sea in the hollow of his hand °” 

The Question of Dating. A divergence of opinion is already becoming 
manifest among scholars as to the date of the whole group of manuscripts. 
Prof. W. F. Albright,! on paleographic grounds, would place the Isaiah 
scroll in the second half of the second century B.C., and the Habakkuk 
commentary probably a century later, since the script of the latter is 
similar to, but not so old as, that of the Nash papyrus, which in an 
authoritative study he has dated from 167 to 135 B.C.,2 and would at 
present set at c. 100 B.C. (oral information). Prof. Sukenik will not 
readily admit any of the documents as being later than A.D. 70, and 
the Scroll of the War, etc., he would place about the end of the third 
century B.C. The Hebrew of this document is like that of the later 
books of the Bible. Two Persian loanwords, he claims, but no Greek 
words have been identified in the text, and a terminus post quem for the 
text is definitely after the Diadochi, among whom the empire of Alexander 
the Great was divided, since the words which occur in it as the “ Kittites 
of Egypt”’ are to be referred to the Ptolemies, and the “ Kittites of 
Assyria” to the Seleucid Greeks. Prof. H. L. Ginsberg, more cautiously, 
will concede at most that a pre-Hasmonean date, i.e. before 135 B.C., 
is not impossible, and in no case will he admit a date after 63 B.C., when 
the Seleucid kingdom was terminated. 

Opposition to the above named authors comes from H. del Medico,’ 

1Cf. BASOR 111 (1948), pp. 2-3. 

2.W. F. Albright, “ A Biblical Fragment from the Maccabaean Age: The Nash 
Papyrus,” Journal of Biblical Literature LVI (1937), pp. 145-76. 

Cf. n. 3. Solomon Zeitlin in The Jewish Quarterly Review XXXIX (1949), 
pp. 235-47, with complete disregard of the paleographic evidence, has taken the 
extreme view that the entire group of manuscripts belongs to the Middle Ages, and 
even that the whole find may be a hoax. We do endorse, however, his insistence 


that all the details of the finding such as the examination of the cave, the questioning 
of the Bedouin, etc., be clarified. 
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who would assign this text as well as the Scroll of Thanksgiving Songs 
to the first century A.D., arguing that, in the case of the former, the 
distinction between the Egyptians and Assyrians i is deliberate archaizing 
on the part of the author, and that the organization of the army is 
conceivable only as an imitation of Roman _ These views may also 
be influenced by del Medico’s-claim that the Nash ae is to be dated 
rather in the first century A.D. However, he offers no arguments for 
abandoning Albright’s dating of this important document, and his 
reasons concerning the Scroll of the War, etc., do not seem to meet 
adequately those of Prof. Ginsberg. 

Further evidence supporting the pre-Roman dating for the sect to 
which the newly found documents belonged will doubtless be seen in 
the fact that the division between the Children of Light and the Children 
of Darkness is also to be made in Col. i, 9—10 of the Sectarian Document,! 
in the interpretation given in the Habakkuk Commentary of the word 
Chasdim (Hab. i, 6) as Chittiim, and in the similarity of style of the 
Scroll of the War etc. and the Sectarian Document to the Damascus 
‘Covenant. Whether, however, we are to look upon the pertinent material, 
‘i.e. the Scroll of the War, etc. as actually historical in character, reflecting 
‘the Maccabaean wars, will depend on establishing final and incontrover- 
tible proof for the earlier date, and, given this, the exclusion of a possible 
apocalyptic interpretation of the contents involved. It is known that, 
especially in the first two centuries B.C., Jewish literature was charged 
with eschatological ideas, and that the Essenes were one of the most 
distinctively Jewish eschatological sects at that time. The presence of 
Hellenistic influence in their religious tenets and organization has never 
been convincingly. demonstrated. The similar absence of such influence 
in our new documents, the extraordinary role given to demonology 
in the Scroll of Thanksgiving Songs, with a new conception of the beyond, 
a belief in thé salvation of the good and the damnation of the wicked, 
and also the news of the finding of the Aramaic original of the Book of 
Enoch, fitting perfectly into this background, all this will appear to many 
as added support for the view, already proposed, that the owners of 
these documents were an Essene sect. The Essenes were known to have 
lived near the Dead Sea. 

The writer personally will not be satisfied with the question of daly 
until he has had the opportunity to make a thorough study of the material 
involved, but it behoves the -student of Scripture to note that, for the 
pre-Roman dating of these new documents, we are dealing with ‘authori- 
ties of no little weight and influence. 


RoGER T. O’ Coninnai, S.J. 


1H. L. Ginsberg, op. cit., p. 21. 





RECENT BIBLICAL WORK IN FRANCE 


“Les Editions du Cerf” have just begun publication of their new French 
translation of the Bible. Four of the projected forty parts have so far 
,appeared.! The event is a noteworthy one in Biblical production. Both 
clergy and laity are being drawn more and more to the reading and 
study of the Scriptures—but the existing French Catholic translations 
are admittedly defective, even that of Crampon. Without denying their 
merits, we must recognize that in many places the original text (which 
is far better known today than fifty years ago) is not translated as exactly 
as we should like. The translations have not the flow or the colour which 
seem to be called for by the particular genius of the French language. 
And finally, the notes shed insufficient light on the meaning of the text. 

For these reasons an elaborate work has been planned with the co- 
operation of the Dominican Fathers of Jerusalem. The work has been 
entrusted to Biblical experts; the translation of each is submitted first 
to ancther Biblical scholar to be checked for its technical accuracy and 
then to a Catholic writer of recognized standing, to have the literary 
quality revised. The importance of the undertaking may be judged 
from some of the names of those on the committee: of the clergy, we 
may mention the Rev. Fathers, de Vaux, Benoit, Huby (+-), Robert, 
Osty, Cerfaux—among writers, we may cite Mm. Gilson, of the French 
Academy, Gabriel Marcel, and Marou. When the whole Bible has been 
published in parts, the work will then be revised in the light of readers’ 
comments and criticisms and the whole published in one volume. The 
presentation and format of each fascicle is worthy of its sacred contents. 
Each contains clear though brief notes—but numerous enough for a 
good understanding of the text—and a: substantial introduction. As 
an example we may quote the following translation of Lk. i, 34-5, with 
its notes :— 

“Mais Marie dit 4 l’ange: ‘Comment cela se fera-t-il, puisque je 
garde la virginité?’* L’ange lui répondit: ‘ L’Esprit-Saint viendra 
sur toi, et la puissance du Trés-Haut te prendra sous son ombre*; aussi 
|’enfant, le saint enfant, sera-t-il appelé Fils de Dieu...” 

{ Je garde la virginit¢. Aprés avoir longtemps hésité, nous avons adopté cette 
traduction, qui nous a paru la moins mauvaise. Le sens du texte original est clair : 
il affirme |’absence de relations conjugales comme un fait et comme résolution déja 
arrétée. “‘Je ne connais pas d’homme”’ (Buzy et Lagrange) est insuffisant. “Je ne connais 
pas "homme (Crampon, Joiion, Pernot) est d’un gotit douteux.” 

* Expression empruntée 4 |’A.T., ot elle désigne la nué¢ lumineuse, qui accom- 
pagne la présence de Iahvé. Voir Exode, 40, 35. Comparer Luc, 9, 34. 


‘'l La Sainte Bible traduite en francais sous la direction de !’Ecole Biblique de 
Jérusalem: Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1948. 
Aggée, Zacharie, Malachie (traduits par A. Gelin), pp. 71. Les livres des Maccabées 
(trad. par F. M. Abel), pp- 172.” L’Evangile selon saint Marc (trad. par J. Huby), 
pp- 84. sian selon saint Luc (trad. par E. Osty), pp. 146. 
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In a work of this kind, the synoptic problem could evidently not be 
passed over in silence. M. Osty in particular gives us a summary of 
what he has said at greater length in his work Les Evangiles Synoptiques,! 
where we find a faithful yet elegant translation, preceded by fifty-seven 
pages of a deeply interesting introduction. Instead of tracing the forma- 
tion of the synoptic Gospels back to their beginnings, the author has 
chosen to start from the preaching of Jesus—a method which attracts 
and stimulates, though possibly opening the door to a greater degree 
of surmise than would otherwise be the case. But the author’s extensive 
knowledge of the first century of our era assures us of an authoritative 
guide. This is briefly the position he takes up. The Gospel was at first 
oral, following the plan laid down by St. Peter (Acts ii, 22-5). Later 
it was developed with the aid of comparisons and contacts (for example, 
with the Old Testament) ; it recalled words and acts of Jesus which 
had not been understood or which had been forgotten (cf. Acts ii, 
15-16). The number of catechists grew with the Church and they got 
hold of or made for themselves, written accounts, first in Aramaic then 
in Greek, which they adapted to their different audiences. They wrote 
down everything they could remember of Christ. Thus there came 
into existence those various documents which Saints Matthew and Luke 
were to come across later on during their journeys in search of materials 
for their Gospels. 

But the Apostles were growing old—the Christian communities had 
an increasing desire to fix in writing, as exactly as possible, the oral 
Gospel which they had received from therr. So it was that the synoptic 
Gospels came to be written: Matthew, the first, between the years 50 
and 60, in Aramaic: he used the Jerusalem catechesis of Peter, as well 
as his own recollections and such written or oral information as he 
could obtain. It is possible that the Apostle-himself translated his Gospel 
into Greek, not long afterwards. 

Saint Mark, about the year 60, set down in Greek the catechesis of 
Peter adapted to his Roman audience, with such explanations and 
alterations as might be necessary to make it more easily understood 
by them. Finally, St. Luke, about A.D. 62 and perhaps at Rome, wrote 
in Greek an historical and literary record of the life of Christ, making 
use of Mark and many other sources, several of which had already been 
used by St. Matthew. 

Canon Cerfaux follows the same method in La Voix vivante de I’ Evan- 
gile? a penetrating and suggestive work, the fruit of personal investigation. 
He reaches similar results. We should however noiice two divergences 
of opinion. St. Mark, he asserts, was familiar with Aramaic Matthew ; 


1 Les Evangiles gynoptiques. Traduction nouvelle avec introduction et notes, par 
le Chan. E. Osty, Paris 1948, pp. Ixv—315. 

2 Chan. L. Cerfaux: La voix vivante de I’ Evangile au début de I’ Eglise, Tournai- 
Paris 1946, pp. 189: 
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while Greek Matthew has “ borrowed something” from Mark (many 
writers of course hold that there was a still greater influence of Mark 
on Greek Matthew). M. Osty, on the other hand; explains the likenesses 
between the first two Gospels on the sole grounds of the catechesis 
of Peter. 

In any case, these two authors are agreed on the literary genre of the 
synoptic Gospels. They are not books of history in the strict meaning 
of that word, but collections of religious testimony, put together to 
satisfy the needs of the first Christian communities. Hence we do find 
historical accounts, but fragmentary ones, often a mere selection of 
events. 

The Rev. Father Braun, in ch. i of his Jésus, histoire et critique! shows 
conclusively that we cannot invoke as explanation the creative power 
of the primitive Christian community. The Gospel is not a figment 
of their imagination, as advocates of the Formgeschichte would have 
us believe. The first community was not an abstract entity, but a living 
group, well placed for getting full information: a group moreover 
which required its tradition to be solidly based on the testimony of 
eye-witnesses. 


R. TAMISIER, P.S.S. 


GENESIS RECONSIDERED’ 
T ix first challenge to the older ideas of biblical inspiration and 


inerrancy came with modern discoveries about the constitution 

of the universe. Until it became patent that biblical cosmology 
does not represent the world as it is in fact, it was taken for granted 
that the divine origin of Scripture guaranteed its freedom from error in 
matters of purely physical science, though it has long been recognized 
that the sacred writers often speak according to appearances. It is now 
universally admitted that in scientific matters they speak as the men of 
their time spoke. On such problems, the solution of which does not 
help man to lead a good life, it was not God’s purpose to forestall the 
workings of the human mind. Thus, as the late regretted author of this 
new commentary points out, both light and darkness were conceived 
as two separate and independent entities, each succeeding the other over 
the face of the earth. This is nowhere explicitly asserted in the Bible, 
but is the conception which lies behind what is said of light and darkness 
and is the key to its understanding. As he also points out, it was supposed 
that the domesticated animals were created such from the beginning 
(Gen. i, 24). He asserts, as many have done before, that according to 


1F, M. Braun, O.P.: Jésus. Histoire et critique, Tournai-Paris, 1947, pp. 257- 
2 J. Chaine, Le Livre de la Genése (Paris, Les Editions du Cerf) 1948. Pp. 526 
600 fr., paper back. (Lectio Divina,3.) 
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Gen. i, 2 the world was originally in a state of chaos. On this it should 
be noted first that this word “ chaos ” has come to have a very different 
meaning from that anciently given to it. Thus in the breviary hymn for 
Sunday Vespers the Church sings: “‘ Qui mane junctum vesperi Diem 
vocari praecipis: Illabitur tetrum chaos, Audi preces cum fletibus.” 
These hymns are based on the account of creation and this one for the 
first day of the week starts with the creation of light. The “ chaos ” 
which is described as approaching at vesper-time is simply the night 
blacking out all visible things. The creation of light according to 
Genesis succeeded a period of darkness, which was the first period of 
this “chaos,” and this ancient terminology seems to have influenced 
even modern authors and to have resulted in the conception that the 
world was said to have been originally a chaotic mass in our modern 
sense. On the contrary, it seems clear that the earth was thought to 
have been created as the solid mass which mankind has always known. 
This conception is more probable on account of its very simplicity. 
Just as the animals were supposed always to have been from the time 
of their creation what they actually were, so the existing shape of the 
earth was conceived to have been given it from the beginning. The 
earth was covered by the waters of the deep or primitive oceari, and 
over the waters was a pall of darkness. The earth was waste, because 
it was not adorned as yet by its covering of vegetation, and void because 
as yet uninhabited by beast or man. This is how it was understood 
in Ps. 103, the Psalm of Creation, where verse 4 says “ above the moun- 
tains stood the waters.” The earth was shaped with mountains and 
valleys before the mass of waters was withdrawn from its surface. 

The second great challenge to ancient ideas has come in our own 
time. It used to be thought that man had been on this globe for no longer 
than the Bible would seem to indicate, or that if the period was actually 
longer, at least it was not so long as to render impossible an oral tradition 
going back to the Garden of Eden. Now all investigators are agreed 
that man’s existence is to be measured not in thousands but in tens 
of thousands of years if not in hundreds of thousands. This rules out 
the possibility of tradition descending by natural. means from the 
first generation of mankind to Abraham, the father of the Hebrew 
people. Thus is presented one of the chief problems in arriving at the 
true sense of the sacred writings to which Pius XII drew attention in 
his Encyclical Divino Afflante Spiritu. He further encouraged Catholic 
scholars to renewed efforts in the quest for the solution of these problems, 
and, foreseeing that these new problems will bring new solutions unsus- 
pected by our forefathers, the Holy Father warns us all to receive the 
results of these investigations in the spirit of charity. This does not, 
of course, mean that criticism and discussion of new views is discouraged. 
On the contrary, it is only by such full examination that the truth can 
ultimately be recognized and embraced by all. It does mean that it would 
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be wrong to go beyond criticism of the opinions expressed to attack 
the orthodoxy or motives of the scholars who propound them. The 
solution proposed by M. Chaine is radical. He regards the whole story 
of Paradise as a symbolical framework to convey religious truth. “ In 
marriage, which is willed by God, man and woman, equal in nature, 
are the complement each of the other and make only one flesh, that is, 
a new being (ii, 22-4). They should transmit life, multiply their off- 
spring to people the earth (i, 28). If the animals and inanimate beings 
of the world have their end and purpose in them, they themselves are 
subordinated to God: they must obey him. God is their Master. Here 
lies the drama of humanity. Man and woman, created in a state of moral 
equilibrium and enjoying the friendship of God, became guilty of sin. 
Sin once introduced into the world destroys the equilibrium of creation. 
It introduces disorder into human nature, moral evil into his soul, 
physical evil into his body ; social evil also, represented by the servile 
position of woman. The evils which afflict mankind were not willed 
by God. From the beginning they are the consequences of sin.” This 
is the summary given of the religious teaching of these chapters (pp. 
513-4). But the Garden of Eden is only the clothing of this teaching. 
“The doctrine of the first three chapters of Genesis has been thought 
and transmitted with a whole world of scientific and mythical concepts 
which are no part of it, like those of a solid firmament, of marvellous 
trees, of an enchanted garden” (p. 73). 

There was an idea in the early Church, shared by many of the Fathers, 
that the Garden of Eden was not in this world of ours but somewhere 
in the heavens. Consequently many details in the story were considered 
by these Fathers to be metaphorical or symbolic. Thus St. Gregory of 
Nyssa asks how could there be animals in Paradise ? A question which 
it would not occur to any of us to ask. All, however, considered Paradise 
to be a place, whether on this globe or above. Origen is not an exception 
to this statement as he has not the rank or the authority of a Father 
of the Church, and besides held various views afterwards condemned 
as heretical. He, however, did hold the opinion that Adam and Eve 
before their sin were pure spirits and were, so to say, imprisoned in 
their bodies as a result of sin and therewith banished down to this terres- 
trial habitation. This unanimity serves to emphasize the novelty of the 
view here proposed, but does not demonstrate that it is unorthodox. 
The Fathers and the Church since their day have never regarded the 
historicity of the Garden of Eden as a matter of Faith. Now that the 
ancient view is challenged, time will show the mind of the Church. 

Even in the stories of the Patriarchs from Abraham our author finds 
a mixture of legend. “ One teaching, one affirmation may be the outcome 
of one or of several pages. Thus in the history of the Patriarchs the 
teaching bears on the election of Israel in the person of its ancestor, 
on the religious and moral truths which emerge from the writings.” 
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(p. 511). Here there is no longer that same difficulty in a faithful trans- 
mission of events. How often must the stories have been told and retold 
in the tents and round the fires as Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob moved 
about the land of Canaan. Those were the days of listening and not of 
reading ; and the powers of memory were not confused as in subsequent 
ages when the multiplicity of books on many diverse subjects tended to 
distract the mind. The Psalmist shows what was che practice: “ what 
our fathers have told us .. . which he commanded our fathers to make 
known to their children that another generation might know, the children 
that should be born and should rise up and declare them to their children ” 
(Ixxvii, 3-6). And the details fit all that we know of the circumstances of 
the time. Abraham receives her handmaid from the sterile Sara in the 
hope of progeny, a custom mentioned in the Code of Hammurabi 
which prevailed in the land whence the Patriarch had come to Canaan. 
Jacob marries two sisters, which is forbidden in the later law of Leviticus. 
Not one of the names is compounded with the divine name Yahweh, 
whereas such names were very common after this name had become 
familiar among the Hebrews through the instrumentality of Moses. 
It is hard to resist the conviction that the author is unduly sceptical. 

The reader who looks for help on theological questions is apt to be 
disappointed. Thus after the statement that in the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth it is added only that creation out of nothing 
is not formulated in Genesis, p. 21, and to this on p. 513 that the initial 
words of Genesis will suggest’ it to subsequent reflection. A little more 
is said, p. 50, about the protoevangelium, iii, 15, but, without exag- 
geration, nothing helpful from the theological point of view except 
the quotation from Fr Lagrange that “‘ in this scene everything indicates 
that God is on the side of man.” 

The author’s interest seems rather to have lain in the dissection of 
sources. He accepts the three found by the Graf-Wellhausen school, 
namely, J, E, and P, without, however, admitting their late dates for 
the two former. Not all by any means will agree with this analysis, 
which has been the subject of so much discussion in the last fifty years 
and more. Dr Heinisch in his commentary on Genesis in the Bonner 
Bibel (1930) concludes his treatment of the subject with a reminder of 


the wide divergence of opinion reigning about it and of “ how much ~ 


laborious and minute investigation is still necessary before we can form 
a clear and certain picture” of the way in which the Pentateuch came 
to be composed (p. 65). And Professor H. H. Rowley of Manchester 
University has written recently: “‘ Some scholars have questioned the 
existence of the once generally acknowledged sources, while others 
have attempted to carry the analysis further, and isolate still further 
sources. Never has there been so much fluidity in Pentateuchal criticism. 
Yet while many scholars would agree that the days of the Graf-Kuenen- 
Wellhausen theory are numbered, agreement ends as soon as the question 
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what is to succeed is asked,” Palestine Exploration Quarterly (1946) 
52f. Confidence in the results of the dissection is not heightened by 
the fact that expressions of P are used in J and expressions of J in P ; 
and most readers will probably feel that the time has not yet come 
when we can feel assured that the solution has been found of the problem 
what were the sources used in the compilation of Genesis. 

However composed, the book has always been recognized as a master- 
piece and it cannot be that inferior brains were responsible for its pro- 
duction. In particular the story of the Garden of Eden is a gem of litera- 
ture. It is consequently very surprising to find that Chaine had a low 
opinion of the intellectual capacity of its author. In ii, 15, it is said that 
God placed Adam in the Garden, according to Chaine’s translation 
“pour le travailler et le garder.” He then comments: “‘ As for the 
defence of the garden, it is not clear what need it meets, since the man 
is alone and is to have dominion over all the animals. It is a slip of 
memory.” But it is no oversight on the part of the writer of Genesis. 
The translator has missed the sense. The verb in question has the meaning 
“to keep, have charge of, tend.” It is so used in Exod. xxii, 7 of keeping 
a deposit, in 1 Sam. vii, 1 of having charge of the Ark, in Gen. iv, 9, 
“Am I my brother’s keeper? ”, 2 Kings xxii, 14, “ the Keeper of the 
wardrobe.” Chaine discovers a similar oversight in iv, 14, “ Cain and 
Abel are the first men” ;_ who then is there to kill Cain ? But our com- 
mentator himself overlooked the fact that Seth was born to replace 
the murdered Abel when Adam was 130 years old. Now Adam and 
Eve had received the divine command to increase and multiply and 
fill the earth. According to the conception of the writer of Genesis 
there would have been a very large number of people already alive when 
Abel was done to death. 

It appears to the reviewer that depreciation of the powers of intelligence 
responsible for Genesis has led M. Chaine into many errors. The import- 
ance of the matter may warrant the mention of one or two more. On 
p. 82 he says that Lamech’s words to his two wives have nothing to 
do with the context. But the whole point of this address is that Lamech 
and his family owing to their discovery of the use of metals are in 
possession of weapons such as no adversary of theirs would possess, 
and consequently were in a position to exact terrible vengeance. 

In vi, 2, he understands “ the sons of God” to be angels, which is 
the meaning of the expression in Job i and ii. But Job was written some 
hundreds of years after Gen. vi, 1-4 on Chaine’s later dating of the 
document which itself would reproduce a more ancient tradition. The 
usage of language can alter in a shorter period of time and it is not legiti- 
mate to assume identity of meaning without proof. The only proof 
offered is that the alternative of understanding the daughters of men 
as descendants of Cain and the sons of God as the descendants of Seth 
is to give the word “ men” in verse 2 a meaning different from that 
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which it has in verse 1, p. 102. But this is not the only other explanation, 
nor, I agree, the correct one. The author has said all he wishes to say 
about Cain and the Cainites in chap. iv, and from chap. v, 1 is concerned 
only with the Sethites. To introduce the angels here is to read into the 
text an unpleasant interpretation quite opposed to sound theology. 
Aware of this our author writes : “ To admit that the ancient Hebrews 
had notions about the angels different from those which we have to-day 
is not to attack the honour. of God,” p. 102. No, but does the inter- 
pretation take account of inspiration and inerrancy ? It does not take 
account of the context. In the context this account is part of the intro- 
duction to the story of the Flood and presents the background of human 
vice which determined God to send that chastisement. A sin of the angels 
would have nothing to do with that catastrophe. In the immediately 
preceding section the genealogy of the Sethites, of whom Noe was one, 
has been traced back to God himself (v, 1-31). The divine fatherhood of 
God is stressed by the remark that God created Adam in his likeness and 
that Adam begot Seth in his, in other words that Adam passed on the 
likeness that he had himself received from God (v, 1--3). After the 
account of the wickedness into: which the Cainites early fell following 
the example of their ancestor, the sacred writer in chap. vi says that at 
length the descendants of Seth, the sons of God, fell into like or worse 
corruption, and this corruption determined .God to inflict salutary 
punishment. 

One last example. In ii, 5, it is said that as yet there was no vegetation, 
and two reasons are given. God had not yet rained on the earth and 
there was no man to till the earth. Moisture is necessary for plant life 
and this can bd provided in two ways. God may provide it by sending 
down beneficent showers or man may provide it, as in Babylonia and 
Egypt, by providing canals and channels through which water from a 
spring or river can be made to pass to irrigate his fields. Both conditions 
were so far lacking at least in the region which the sacred author had 
in mind. Now the next verse goes on to say that “a spring rose out 
of the earth watering all the surface of the earth ” (Douay). Our com- 
mentator finds a contradiction here (p. 32). He says that “the author 
recalls two traditions. . .. He puts them side by side without troubling 
to harmonize them.” We are more likely to arrive at the author’s mind 
by supposing him to be at least as intelligent as ourselves. After his 
mention of the two deficiencies recalled above the sequence of his story 
required the information that there was water available if there were 
anyone to utilize it. As pointed out by A. Bea, S.J., De Pentateucho 
(Romae, 19332) 148f, where other references may be found, verse 6 
runs on from 5—there was no man to till the soil, to raise the water 
from its source and so to irrigate the surface of the earth. This makes 
perfect sense. The advice that is often necessary for boys, to remember 
that their translation of a Latin or Greek unseen will not be right if it 
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does not make sense, is no less in place in regard to the books of the 
Bible. It remains on this subject only to add that there is no incon- 
sistency with. the foregoing in the further statement of Genesis about 
trees growing before the creation of man. Trees with their deep.roots 
will flourish where plants with shallow roots cannot and precisely such 
a locality is figured in the story of the Garden of Eden. The source 
of water in verse 6 seeped through the undersoil of itself but required 
the work of man to spread it on the surface of the ground. 


EDMUND F. SuTcLiFFE, S.J. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


In view of certain passages in the New Testament which suggest that 
Christ would return soon, could the prediction be conditional ? Could we hold 
that as the prophet Jonas was sent by God to announce the destruction of 
Ninive within forty days and yet it did not really happen, because the 
Ninivites repented, so God sent the Apostles to announce the speedy return 
of Christ to judge the world; that the early Christians rightly believed it 
and yet it did not really happen because something intervened of which we 
know nothing ? ' 

No, the cases are not parallel. The destruction of Ninive was evidently 
conditional on repentance. The Ninivites understood it so. If it was 
unconditional, the mission of Jonas lacks its obvious purpose. Jonas 
erred and was rebuked for wishing it to be unconditional. If the Apostles 
announced Christ’s speedy return as a truth revealed to them by Christ, 
as part indeed of their divine message, and this return was in reality 
conditional on something of which we know nothing, their message 
would necessarily be deceptive and inconsistent with divine veracity. 
As a matter of fact there. is no evidence that the Apostles preached 
the speediness of Christ’s return as part of divine revelation commissioned 
to them. They surely did not contradict their Master, who as recorded 
by St. Matthew and St. Mark, stated that no one knew of the day, not 
even the angels in heaven, but the Father alone, their Master who on 
the day of his Ascension had said to them: “ It is not yours to know 
the times or moments which the Father hath put in His own power.” 
As to what their private opinions and e tions were is of no import- 
ance, as long as they did not express them in their written or spoken 
word as part of divine revelation whether directly or by implication. 

“St. Paul warned his converts “ not to be terrified neither by supposed 
spirit messages, nor word, nor by epistle supposed to be sent by him 
as if the day of the Lord were at hand.” A teacher is not always to be 
blamed for the errors of his disciples. From the above quotation (II Thess. 
ii, 2) it is clear that St. Paul was convinced that none of his teaching 
demanded the inference that Christ would return within his lifetime 
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or that of his converts. We have therefore the authority of St. Paul 
himself in interpreting such expressions as “ we the living,” “ we who 
remain” as general indications of those living at the time of Christ’s 
return. J. P. ARENDZEN. 

What exactly was the nature of the pillars of cloud and ‘fire in which 
the Lord went before the Israelites to guide them in the exodus from Egypt ? 
(Exod. xiii, 21; Numb. xiv, 14; etc.). 


It is a general principle of Catholic exegesis (and indeed, one might 
say of common sense in literary matters) that words should be taken 
to mean just what they say, and in their literal meaning, unless there 
be some good reason for preferring some applied meaning. Thus, if 
someone points to the horizon and remarks how clearly it stands out, 
we know that he means the horizon in the strictly literal sense ; but 
if he says that the political horizon has become clouded, he is evidently 
speaking metaphorically. The English language appears to be unusually 
free in its use of metaphors, and it is one of the advantages of a Latin 
education that it helps us, by means of translation and composition, 
to say what we mean and mean what we say. Holy Scripture has likewise 
many metaphors and parables and other such free use of words, and 
we need to be careful in our terminology when dealing with it; the 
literal meaning of a parable, for example, appears to be found rather 
in the application than in the setting. 

When God (Jehovah, Yahweh) is said to go before the Israelites 
in a pillar of cloud (Exod. xiii, 21), we know that he cannot have been 
present in the cloud in some special manner peculiar to the cloud. Holy 
Scripture is very free in its “ anthropomorphisms ” (a word from the 
Greek, meaning “ man-figurings,” i.e., figurings of God as man); it 
attributes to God, without always asserting any qualifications, the 
actions, emotions, etc. of man. But it also provides the necessary quali- 
fications or limitations of such expressions ; at the very beginning of 
Genesis, for example, God is said to be the creator of all things, and 
(not to dilate upon the matter) one may cite Psalm 138 (139: Domine, 
probasti). The cloud and the pillar were symbols of his especial pro- 
tection, and he is said to be in them because he is acting through them. 
We ourselves sometimes say of a person that “he is in this matter ” 
when he has had some part in the arrangements, and God was in the 
cloud and the fire in a far more effective sense than that. 

On the other hand there does not seem to be any reason to doubt 
that there was real cloud and real fire; they were just what was wanted 
for the purpose, and could be made by God’s almighty power to alternate. 
There does not seem to be any definite warrant for supposing that the 
cloud was luminous; on the contrary, the Hebrew of Exod. xix, 9, 
seems to imply a dark or thick cloud. In II Paral. (Chron.) v. 13, we 
should perhaps read, with strong support from good manuscripts of 
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the Greek Old Testament, “‘ The house was full of the cloud of Jehovah’s 
glory ”’ ; the cloud was glorious because it represented God’s presence 
and power. 

This glorious cloud was the “ Shekinah,” the “ dwelling” of God 
with men. Much was made of the Shekinah in rabbinical writings, but 
the word does not itself occur in Scripture, though St. John may well 
be alluding to it, with a play on the words, when he writes that the Word 
“ dwelt ” (eskenosen : 1, 14) amongst us. We should presumably under- 
stand II Paral. (Chron.) vii, 1-3 to narrate how the Shekinah came 
to dwell permanently in the Holy of Holies in Solomon’s Temple ; but 
there is no sign that it dwelt in the second Temple, after the first had 
been destroyed by the Babylonians (587 B.C.) 


~C. Lattey, S.J. 


What is one to make of the “ mighty wind” of Acts ii, 2? 


The Greek translates more literally, “a noise as of a‘ violent wind 
being borne along,” and “ being borne” may be rendered more intelli- 
gibly by “rushing.” The wind, like the fiery tongues, symbolized 
the Holy Spirit, and the best commentary on the passage is John iii, 3-8. 
We may begin by translating John iii, 5 quite literally but inadequately, 
“‘ Unless one be begotten of water and wind, he cannot enter into God’s 
kingdom.” The Latin “again” (born again) and “holy” (spirit) 
should be omitted. The reference is of course to baptism; and the 
Council of Trent (Session 7, in the second canon on baptism) has con- 
demned the view that true and natural water is not meant. It is one of 
the rare cases in which the Church has defined the literal meaning of a 
passage of Scripture. But the word “ wind” needs further explanation. 
In Hebrew (ruah), Greek (pneuma) and Latin (spiritus) the word for 
“spirit” is the same as that for “wind”; the former meaning is a 
refinement upon the latter. The word for “ wind” in John iti, 5-8 is 
pneuma, but in Acts ii, 2 it is the more poetical pnoe, which does not 
appear to be used itself for “ spirit,” but comes from the same root 
as pneuma; here too the symbolizing of the Holy Ghost by “ wind” 
is evidently implied. In English, unfortunately, although we have two 
names for the Holy Ghost (“ Holy Ghost” and “ Holy Spirit’), and 
although the word “ spirit’ comes from the Latin spiritus which does 
signify “ wind,” neither word can mean directly “ wind,” so that the 
full sense of John iii, 3-8 may easily be missed. If with all possible 
reverence, and for the sake of this explanation only, we speak of the 
Holy Ghost as “the Holy Wind,” the passage may become clearer. 
Our Lord, as so often, is explaining what is spiritual by what is matter 
of everyday experience—not least, in this case, in our own country. 
We hear the noise of the wind, we note that again and again it has baffled 
the weather-prophets, that the weather-cock swings about without our 
really understanding why. “So,” says our Lord, “it is with -very one 
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that is born of the Wind.” But here he is making the application ; those 
who yield themselves to the activity of this Holy Wind cannot be fully 
understood by those who do not. And this is what St. Paul has in mind 
when he writes that “the natural man doth not accept the teaching 
of the Spirit of God, for to him it is folly, and he cannot understand it ” 
(I Cor. ii, 14), with more to the same effect in the same context. Catho- 
licism has its mysteries of conduct no less than of belief, as we can see 
in the lives of the saints. ‘ 

The “ violent wind,” then, of Acts ii, 2 symbolizes the divine force 
and inspiration which henceforth is always to be at work in the world, 
and more especially in the Catholic Church, mysterious in its operation, 
but unmistakably powerful in its effects, and working upon the intellect 
no less than upon the will. Indeed, it was always in the world, but from 
Whit Sunday onwards was to be more “ violent” than ever. 


C. Larrey, S.j. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Life of Christ by Giuseppe Ricciotti, English translation by Alba 
Zizzamia. (The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, U.S.A. 1947.) 
Price $7.50. 

It is a strange thought that we have to thank the second World War 
for this Life of Christ. Though long possessed by a desire to write 
such a work the author hesitated to embark on so ambitious a project 
nor would the entreaties of friends alone have been sufficient to bring 
him to the point. But the recurrence of disaster finally induced him to 
set his hand to the task in the hope, as he says, of doing something to 
bring back the Gospel of Christ to suffering humanity. I suppose it 
would be true to say that Fr. Ricciotti made his name known inter- 
nationally with the publication of his History of Israel in 1932-4, though 
he was already well known as a scholar in Italy. His History has since 
been translated into several languages and deservedly holds a high 
place among works of Catholic scholarship. It is remarkable for its 
clarity, solid learning and beauty of style—and the attractiveness of 
the work as a whole is enhanced by a large number of photographs, 
most of them taken in Palestine and the Near East by the author. It 
is unfortunate that though an English translation has been in hand for a 
long time past, it has not yet appeared. This is the more regrettable 
in that there is literally no History of Israel in the English language 
which is up-to-date and by a Catholic. 

In The Life of Christ we find the same qualities which characterized 
his earlier work. Very soon after its publication in 1941 it was widely 
recognized as an outstanding achievement. An English translation 
was put in hand almost at once in America and was published finally 
in 1947. The author informs us that it was his intention to write “ an 
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exclusively historical and documentary work.” “I have even dared,” 
he says, “‘to imitate the famous dispassionateness of the canonical 
Evangelists, who have neither an exclamation of joy when Jesus is born, 
nor a word of lament when he dies.” A remarkable feature of the book 
is the long critical introduction of more than two hundred pages, giving” 
a’ historical outline, a sketch of Jewish doctrine and organizations, 
a remarkably clear and comprehensive account of the sources of the 
Gospels and a fairly full treatment of the Rationalists’ theories. If the 
reader were to skip this introduction, from the fear that it might be 
dull, he would be making a great mistake. It is in fact one of the best 
introductions to the Gospel which it has been the reviewer’s privilege 
to read, written in the author’s characteristically easy and graceful style. 
This life of Christ is described by its writer as “ historical and docu- 
mentary ” ; and it bears throughout the mark of the experienced historian 


_ who has a sure judgment in the use of sources. But what the present 


reviewer found so welcome in particular was the sound exegesis 
of the text of the Gospels. Many historians have written lives of Christ, 
but not all of them have possessed the necessary exegetical skill to enable 
them to judge soberly between the rival views of exegetes. It is this 
which is so satisfying in the work under consideration. 

The author’s sureness of interpretation coupled with his gift of clear 
exposition combine to produce remarkable results. The treatment of 
the nature and purpose of parables would be difficult to improve on, 
(pp. 370-6). And again, his discussion of the very involved question 
of the date of the Last Supper is a model of what such a discussion should 
be. He holds the solution that there were two calculations of the day 
of the Pasch; thus Christ ate the Paschal Supper a day before many 
others of the Jews (pp. 561-8). 

The account of the first trial before Pilate is one of the few really 
convincing explanations of the events, taking the text as it stands, and 
avoiding hypotheses about secret pacts between Caiaphas and Pilate 
the night before. This is not to say, of course, that such hypotheses 
are necessarily wrong, but obviously they ought not to be adopted except 
on the assumption that the facts of the Gospel cannot otherwise be 
satisfactorily explained. Ricciotti gives just such an explanation. The 
author’s wide knowledge of the historical background serves him in 
good stead throughout the book in his description of the various Gospel 
events. Take for example, the account of the coming of the Magi, in 
which he goes far to satisfying the reader’s natural curiosity as to how 
these Wise Men could know anything about the Messianic King to be 
born, apart from divine revelation. In a-thumb-nail sketch of the 
Zoroastrian religion the author shows that “ historically it is entirely 
probable that towards the beginning of the Christian era the knowledge 
of the Jewish expectation of a Messias-king was common among the 
magi of Persia” (p. 252). Another pleasing feature of the work is the 
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minute attention paid to the details of the Gospel and the care taken 
to bring out their meaning. Thus in the account of the Fast and Temp- 
tation in the Wilderness, notice the particular attention paid to the 
occurrence of the phrase “ If thou be the Son of God” (p. 276). 

If one were to sound an adverse note, one might ask whether all 
the notice taken in this book of unorthodox critics is really necessary. 
Thus on pages 576-9, after the account of the Institution of the Holy 
Eucharist, we have a long digression on the numerous attacks made 
on Catholic tradition. In spite of its undoubted value, one may ask 
whether it does not interrupt the narrative and distract the attention 
from the central theme. But, perhaps, this is a matter of opinion. 

Something must now be said of the translation. It is very well done, 
taken as a whole ; it gives idiom for idiom, as a good translation should ; 
and very rarely conveys the impression that one is not reading an original 
work. What does strike one, however, is that often the idiom is American 
and not of this side of the Atlantic. This need not cause any embarrass- 
ment to the reader as by this time we should be sufficiently familiar 
with the transatlantic development of our common language. There are 
however times when the translator uses expressions which would hardly 
seem allowable by any common standard. Thus one “ institutes” or 
“conducts” an inquiry but does one “ take care of” it? (p. 253). 
Elsewhere we find the expression “ quite a bit” ! Judging from this 
translation, it seems that the term “ stopover,” to indicate a place where 
one stays for a night or longer, is a generally accepted term across the 
Atlantic. So be it—but it is not an elegant word. There is a surprisingly 
involved statement on p. 107: “ Frequent also is his use of parallelism, 
a fundamental characteristic of Hebrew poetry, and especially of ‘ anti- 
thetic” parallelism, that is @ given statement is followed by the negation 
of its contrary by way of contrast.” Italics mine. 

Some misprints have been noticed: p. 168, lines 6-7 up, for 5-6 
B.C. read 5-6 A.D. (!), p. 250, line 18, for “a magi,” read “a magus.” 
P. 324, line 26, this line is evidently repeated from four lines further 
up the page, and the line which ought to have been printed here has 
apparently been omitted. P. 332, line 7, “they” should. be “ thy.” 
P. 358, line 9, a bracket is missing. A much more serious misprint or 
rather disarrangement appears on page 326. Here we have in parallel 
columns the Beatitudes as they are recorded in Matthew and Luke. It will 
be remembered that Matthew gives eight beatitudes while Luke gives four 
beatitudes and four corresponding woes. Each Lucan beatitude is printed 
exactly opposite its corresponding one in Matthew, and the woe is 
or should be printed under the Lucan beatitude and opposite a blank 
space in the Matthaean column. Unfortunately, a printer’s dislocation 
has occurred and the result is that we find “ Woe to-you who laugh 
now ...” opposite the beatitude ‘“ Blessed are the meek,” and “ woe 
to you who are filled . . .” comes opposite “ Blessed are the merciful.” 
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The correct placing may be seen on page 325 where the first beatitude 
is printed. ; 

Finally a word must be said about the photographs. The original 
Italian edition was a work of art, beautifully printed on fine paper and 
containing a magnificent series of photographs. It is highly regrettable 
that owing to the war these photographs could not be conveyed to 
America and be printed in the English edition. The American publishers 
however did their best and collected a large number of photographs 
which have considerable merit. 

But one might have expected that more care would have been exercised 
in their arrangement in the book. Not infrequently they seem to be 
inserted without any reference to the letter-press on the accompanying 
page; though perhaps this is due to the very large number which 
they have seen fit to print. More serious still—facing page 273, is a 
photograph of the Sea of Galilee with Tiberias in the foreground, 
bearing the caption “ Tiberias to-day, with the Mountains of Moab 
in the distance.” The mountains in the photograph cannot be those 
of Moab. Presumably, whoever chose the caption was thinking 
of the Dead Sea. Again on the previous page we have a photograph 
which to all outward seeming is a photograph of Jerusalem. Yet under- 
neath is the information “ Looking across the Plains of Esdraelon to 
Nazareth.” One has only to compare this with the picture “ Nazareth 
today,” facing page 49, to see the difference. 

In conclusion, however, let it be said that one can only congratulate 
the publishers for a splendid effort to make the English edition worthy 
of the original. Its outward appearance is very similar—the print, though 
different, is fine and clear, and the paper beyond criticism. For a book of 
700 pages, made of materials so fine, and containing so many photo- 
graphs, the price of 7 dollars 50 cents must be regarded as very reasonable 


indeed. R. C. FULLER. 


Parish and Parish Church by P. D. Thomson, D.D. Pp. xii+316. 
(Nelson). Price 125. 6d. 


This work by a former Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland is in substance the Baird Lecture of 1935. The theme 
of the author is to trace the history of the parish system from the earliest 
times, when it was a unit of civil administration consisting of “ foreigners 
and sojourners,” up to its position in our own day. He shows how natural 
it was that such a division should have been adopted by the Church 
since the logical first approach of the apostles would be to the small 
Jewish and Hellenic communities found either within the city walls 
or in the countryside around ; and in this connection he sheds perhaps 
a new light on St. Paul’s words in Eph. ii, 19 and similar passages since 
the new converts would be the “ foreign sections ” of the community 
not possessing the rights of full citizenship (p. 4). Very convincingly 
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he goes on to show how other churches would be founded from the 
Mother Churches of the Bishops, though, of course, we cannot agree 
with his contention that the Bishop was merely the “ primus inter pares ” 
of the “ presbyters ” attached to the Mother Church (p. 12) and that 
the episcopal authority was “ at first attached to the man by virtue of 
his personal character and influence, (then) became vested in him by 
virtue of his office ” (p. 38) ; and one might question the reasons alleged 
for the refusal of the Mother Churches to give autonomy to the sub- 
sidiary churches until force of circumstances compelled them (chapters 
iv and v). 

A very interesting part of the book is that on the architectural design 
of the first churches (chapter iii); and the chapters on the relief of 
the poor, schools and education, the fine arts and sociological questions 
make excellent reading. His contention that the parish as we now know 
it in questions of local government is essentially religious and not civil 
in its genesis is abundantly illustrated, and particular stress is laid on 
the way in which the manor was superseded by the parish as a territorial 
unit. 

As one would expect, from the time of the sixteenth century, the 
author is mainly concerned with the parish as represented by the Church 
of England and the Church of Scotland. Much is given about the adminis- 
tration of affairs by the Vestry with its churchwardens, overseers of 
the poor, sexton, beadle, etc. ; and in his consideration of the Church 
of Scotland the rules drawn up by John Knox for the appointment of 
the elders, ministers and deacons are described. In his final chapter 
he suggests the place of the Church and the parish in the modern world, 
making a strong plea for the sinking of differences and the establishment 
of a common basis of faith together with the recovery of “ that spirit 
of fellowship among its members which was so notable a mark of its 
life in the beginning and in which lay one of its chief attractions to those 
that were without” (p. 297). 

The author is to be congratulated on having written a work on so 
complicated a subject which is at the same time eminently readable 
and interesting. But whether it would take a place as a standard work 
on the subject is another matter. He has given us a fairly extensive 
bibliography and has added a useful index, but unfortunately references 
in the body of the text are comparatively few. In a work of this kind, 
which must inevitably touch on many disputed points especially in the 
earlier period of the Church’s history, one would have liked abundant 
references to authorities, otherwise there is the danger that many of 
the points made will be branded as “sweeping statements.” Finally, 
from the-point of view of the Catholic historian and sociologist its 
value must suffer some diminution by reason of the absence of any 
consideration of the part played by the parish ‘system in the Catholic 
Church from the time of the sixteenth century. 

JoHN HuMPHREYs. 
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Les Idées Mattresses de l’ Ancien Testament, by A. Gelin. pp. 85. (ed. 
du Cerf. Lectio Divina 2). Price not stated. 


This excellent summary of the leading ideas of the Old Testament 
by a Professor at the Catholic Faculty of Lyons and at the Seminary 
there, is conspicuous by its brevity, clarity and depth of treatment. 
It deals in successive chapters with God—one, spiritual, transcendent 
and immanent ;_ with God’s plan for mankind, i.e. the Covenant, the 
Kingdom, the coming Messianic age, with or without a personal Messias. 
It deals with the problem of salvation whether personal or national, 
with the question of reward and punishment, whether in this life or 
hereafter. It treats of Jewish realization of the nature of sin, and with 
Jewish piety. The author adds a valuable Index and practical Guide 
for those beginning a study of the O.T. The dominant tendency of the 
writer is to sketch the slow, intermittent evolution of religious thought 
in Israel and its growth under the constant direction of. supernatural 
Providence, ie. how God trained a people of vague and primitive 
religious conceptions and morals to an exalted realization of the truth 
which was reached at the beginning of our era. 

J. P. ARENDZEN. 


New Forms of the Old Faith by James Black, D.D. (Nelson). 125. 6d. 


It is difficult to know just what to say of this book. It consists of the 
Baird Lectures for the year 1946-7 and has as its author a distinguished 
minister of the Church of Scotland who was also Moderator of its General 
Assembly in 1938-9. 

The original title of the lectures was “ Extra-Church Systems ” and 
Dr. Black tells us that his aim was to give an account and estimate of 
certain “disturbing new religions.” The religions in question are 
Christian Science, Theosophy, Spiritualism, the Quakers, the Plymouth 
Brethren, Jehovah’s Witnesses, the Catholic Apostolic Church and the 
Seventh Day Adventists. 

His exposition of the beliefs of these “ religions” is excellent and 
his historical account of their genesis is of real value. Thus one can 
only really understand Christian Science when one knows what sort of a 
woman its founder, Mrs. Eddy, was ; and in the light of that knowledge 
one can assess its claim to be a divine revelation. 

But when Dr. Black comes to criticize and estimate the value of 
these systems we must inevitably differ from him—inevitably since 
his idea of the Christian Church is completely alien to Catholic doctrine. 
While we may therefore, sometimes with him on details, his 
criticisms can be of no real value to Catholics and in some cases might 
be positively harmful because the premisses from which he argues are 
in our view erroneous. 

Dr. Black speaks of the “ official Christian Churches,” but he does 
not say what makes them “ official.” At times his language is so lacking 
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in precision as to drain his words of any real meaning. Writing about 
the possibilities of “ Faith Healing ” he says: “ Faith if it is only strong 
and vigorous enough can often work what seems to us to be a sheer 
miracle” (p. 16) and a little later on he says: “ “ Under the influence 
of high emotion many miracles of cure have taken place.” What does 
the author mean by a miracle, does he regard the word as synonymous 
with the marvellous ? If they can be produced by our own emotions 
then there is an end to the value of Christ’s miracles as criteria of the 
divine origin of his revelation. 

Discussing the problem of evil he writes: “Some crude forms of 
Christianity resolve the problem by positing an active personal Devil 
who has power over the souls of men” (p. 41). This. pretentious 
phraseology becomes a little less imposing when we remember that 
Saints Augustine, John Chrysostom, Cyril of Alexandria, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Gregory Nazianzen, along with every other Father of the 
Church, to say nothing of Saints Peter and Paul, all believed in this 
“crude form of Christianity.” Indeed St. Peter tells us the devil goes 
about “ like a roaring lion seeking whom he may devour ” (I Peter, v. 
8-9). 

Space does not permit our citing other instances of judgments with 
which we cannot agree. Despite its many good points we are unable to 
recommend this book without making serious reservations. 


J. B. CAMPBELL. 


Discoveries at St. John's, Ein Karim, 1941-42, by Fr. Sylvester J. Saller, 
O.F.M. (Publications of the Studium Biblicum Franciscanum, No. 3). 
Jerusalem, Franciscan Press, 1946. Pp. xvi+200; 36 plates, 3 plans. 
Price not stated. 

Ein Karim, some five miles west of Jerusalem, is the birthplace— 
according to an. ancient local tradition—of Saint John the Baptist. 
In Saint Luke’s Gospel it is recorded that the Baptist was born in a city 
of Juda; and all the archaeological research of the past hundred years 
goes to show that ancient Palestinian cities, even when long since aban- 
doned and forgotten, never fail to leave in the soil some trace of their 
former existence. It is therefore to be expected that some trace can be 
found of the city in which John was born. 

Such traces appear to have been brought to light by excavations 
carried out in the purlieus of the Franciscan friary in 1941 and 1942. 
That was the very time when the success of the North African campaign 
was still very far from assured, and hostilities in the Eastern Mediterranean 
area were most intense. As a consequence, most of the regular archaeo- 
logical missions had been compelled to suspend their work, and it is 
probable that the decade now ending will be found not to have added 

tly to our store of knowledge of the ancient sites of Western Asia. 


It is all the more gratifying to read, in this post-war monograph of the 
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Studium Franciscanum, of the methodical and scholarly investigation 
carried out under expert supervision by the friars themselves. 

This ‘volume contains far more than an accurate recérd of the dis- 
coveries indicated by its title. Before even giving an account of the site 
and its exploration and restoration, the author devotes fifty full pages 
of text to the history of Ein Karim and of its central group of monuments ; 
this he has done, as he explains, in order to give a background against 
which the value of the objects discovered in 1941-2 can be better appre- 
ciated. In the former year an area was cleared in order to make some 
domestic alterations to the monastery, and in the course of the work 
some ancient remains, notably the edge of a mosaic pavement, were 
uncovered. Very properly the Director of Antiquities was informed, 
and after due inspection of the remains, a permit to excavate was granted 
to the writer of the present record. Further work led to the unearthing 
of chambers and graves cut in the rock, to the accurate plotting of 
terraces provided with wine-presses and partly occupied, in ancient 
times, by buildings. Some fragments of statuary and smaller objects 
were seen, after careful study, to show that Ein Karim was once the 
site of a pagan cult. About the history of the place in early Christian 
times, much more information was forthcoming ; in particular, there is 
now a complete ground plan of a chapel dating from Byzantine times 
and dedicated to the Martyrs of God. The mosaic pavements of this and 
other sacred edifices have been examined with especial care by Father 
Saller and his confréres. 

The discoveries have shown that the group of ecclesiastical buildings 
at Saint John’s already existed in the Byzantine epoch. Literary evidence 
going back to the early middle ages links the place with the memory of 
the Baptist, and the archaeological evidence now brought forward for 
the first time serves as a bridge to span the long interval between the 
Precursor’s birth and the time covered by written records. 


C. B. HUGHES, S.]. 


Saint Paul, Envoy of Grace, by Robert Sencourt. Pp. viiie+256 

(Hollis and Carter, 1948). Price, 16s. net. 

Mr. Sencourt has given us a book such as we might well have hoped 
to receive from him. It is alive with the gorgeous life of the East, in 
which we feel that he is revelling, and wishes his readers to revel ; and 
is couched in a style which itself may be said to be alive with a gorgeous 
life. He knows also where to find the Apostle’s highest flights of eloquence 
—purple patches one is almost tempted to call them, but they are far 
more than that, for the thoughts they express are as sublime as the 
language. Nor would it be like the author to forget the claims of art ; 
the book contains eight pages of excellent illustrations, of which the 
most interesting is the life of St. Paul as represented in nine scenes upon 
an illuminated manuscript of the ninth century in the library of St. Paul 
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at Rome. At the end of the book a couple of pages are devoted to bibli- 
ography, and twenty to close-printed notes and appendices. The books 
mentioned represent all shades of opinion, and the Catholic student 
would need a more thorough grounding than this book is intended to 
provide before proceeding to study them. 

C. Latrey, S.J. 


Plongées dans les Actes. By Abbé R. Poelman. Beyaert, Bruges. 1949. 
Pp. 76. 30 Frs. belges. 


Is Christ’s message as delivered to us in the Gospels too idealistic 
to be realizable in practice ? The life of the early Christians as presented 
in the Acts shows that this is not so. 

This book is not a commentary nor does it follow step by step the 
story of the early Church. It consists of several chapters, each in itself a 
separate unity, though the subjects dealt with are inter-connected : 
Faith, Baptism, the Holy Ghost, Prayer, Action, the Community Spirit, 
Trials, Joy and St. Stephen. The stress is on the doctrine contained in 
the first half of the Acts rather than on action, though it is teaching 
put into practice. Here is a book to provoke prayerful thought rather 
than for use as a text book. It is attractively printed. 

N. J. KELty. 


Le Bréviaire, Priére de Tous. By R. Hoonaert. Beyaert, Bruges, 1949. 
Pp. 139. 38 Frs. belges. 


This is a second edition of Le Bréviaire aux mains des laics, published 
in_1934 and translated into English under the title of The Breviary and 
the Laity. The third and fourth parts of the book: Le Bréviaire, recueil 
d’Oraison Affective and Le Bréviaire, soutien de |’Oraison Contem- 
plative, have been thought profitable for priests and religious who recite 
the divine office; hence the change in the title. 

The author’s purpose is to show what a marvellous source of spiritual 
life the divine office can be. It is in itself a meditation manual far superior 
to any other, containing as it does so many pages of the Scriptures, 
especially the Psalms. It can, as the author shows, be adapted for use at 
private prayer by Christians at all stages of the spiritual life. To meditate 
on the Breviary has many advantages; among others it brings our 
private prayer into line with the official prayer of the Church instead of 
divorcing one from the other. The author deals with all possible objections 
and presents an eloquent plea for a wider use of the Breviary both by 
layman and priest. 

N. J. KELLY. 


Permissu Superiorum 











